48      THE SUCCESSION OF VEGETATION
In a country like Great Britain, where man has modified
the spontaneous vegetation so that most of it is what we
have called " semi-natural/' we can rarely find those long
series of stages of development from bare habitats to the
climatic climax which we have outlined above, and which
we can Study in regions of the world approximating to the-
virgin;condition. We find instead a patchwork of com-
muniti^^Jfcithe pioneer communities of bare areas to the
climatic climaxes, nearly all modified in various ways by
man or his animals, and mixed with areas of sown or planted
crops. All of these, if left to themselves, would progress
towards the climatic climax on the more favourable soils,
or to some edaphic climax on special types of soil; but man
is constantly stopping or modifying the development or
throwing it back to some earlier stage. Where he has intro-
duced a more or less permanent modifying factor or set of
factors, we have biotic (anthropogenic) * climaxes or some
stage of development towards them.
All development of vegetation initiated, not on new ground,
but by some modification or destruction of pre-existing
vegetation, is known as SECONDARY SUCCESSION, and it is
with secondary successions that we have mainly to deal in
a country like our own. Its course is necessarily different
from that of primary succession on new ground, because \
the starting-point is different and the time occupied to
complete it is less. Instances are the clear felling without \
replanting of a wood, or the burning of a heath. The
secondary successions (or subseres] most like primary suc-
cessions (priseres) are those which are started by complete
destruction of the original vegetation and its soil, as when
stone is quarried or gravel dug, and the gravel pits or ;
opposed to climax communities.   Thus a serai community of the        i
rank of an association he calls an associes, of the rank of a consociation
a consocies, of the rank of a society a socies.    Some British ecologists
are beginning to use these terms, but they are not yet generally adopted.
* Produced by man, from Greek ttoBpomoi;* man, and the root
produce.